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In at least some sections of the 
United States there is a renewed inter- 
est in rating the effectiveness of 
public-school teachers as a basis for 
paying salaries according to merit. This 
interest is motivated by many different 
situations and reasons. One reason ex- 
pressed with increasing frequency is 
‘that school boards are unwilling to go 
further in providing blanket salary in- 
creases to teachers. kor example, a su- 
perintendent of schools told the Midwest 
Administration Center recently that his 
board had notified him that it would 
grant "no further across-the-board 
raises" for teachers. He was instructed 
to develop a method of recommending in- 
creases based upon individual teaching 
effectiveness. 

In an effort to be of service to ad- 
ministrators, board members, teachers, 
and others concerned in any way with 
merit rating, the Midwest Adminis- 
tration Center has studied a large 
amount of the literature dealing with 
the topic. The following sections of 
this article summarize briefly some of 
the major points emphasized by the lit- 
erature. The reader interested in a more 
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Differences in Opinion 


1. There are very definite and very 
Strong differences of opinion regarding 
the use of merit-rating in determining 
teachers’ salaries. 


In 1953 the Department of Research of 
the San Diego City Schools studied a se- 
lected sample of sixty articles from 
various publications which dealt with 
merit rating.* Twenty-five of these op- 
posed merit rating; twenty-five favored 
it.% As a result of the analysis, the 
investigators were able to list seven- 
teen arguments favoring merit rating and 
and equal number opposing it. 


Among the major arguments that have 
been advanced in favor of merit rating 
are the following: 


1. Teachers holding the same degrees and 
having the same number of years of experience 
are not necessarily equally competent. Sala- 
ries based only on degrees and experience 
fail to recognize the superior performance of 
many teachers and enable inefficient teachers 
to remain secure in their positions. 


2. Merit rating provides incentive for bet- 
ter work on the part of teachers and better 
return to the community for each tax dollar 
spent for education. 


3. Business and industry have used merit 
rating successfully; education can do the 
same. 


4. Teachers already are being rated every 
day by administrators, pupils, supervisors, 
parents, and their colleagues. There is no 
reason why rating cannot be used for salary 
purposes. 


Some of the major arguments advanced 
against merit rating are the following: 


‘ 


1. Merit rating systems, where tried, have 
usually been unsuccessful and are decreasing 
in number. 


2. No valid method has been devised to 
measure teacher competence. In fact, there is 
little agreement as to what constitutes an 
effective teacher. 


3. Merit rating lowers teacher morale, cre- 
ates friction in a school staff, and empha- 
sizes individual performance at the expense 
of cooperative teamwork. As a result, it 
causes ineffective teaching. 


4. Merit rating in business and industry is 
not comparable to that in education. In busi- 
ness and industry the basis is quantity which 
can be measured accurately- In education, the 
basis would have to be quality and all the 
complex attributes of personality and knowl- 
edge which are exceedingly difficult to meas- 
ure accurately. 


5. Merit rating would require more time on 
the part of administrative and supervisory 
staffs than it is worth. 


6. Working conditions which stimulate pro- 
fessional growth and competence are more im 
portant than salaries in improving teaching 
effectiveness. Real improvement in working 
conditions will demonstrate that merit rating 
is unnecessary as a means of raising the 
level of teaching. 


Opposition to Merit Rating 


2. National organizations of teachers 
are opposed to merit rating as a means 
of determining salaries. 


In a resolution presented from the 
floor and adopted by the Representative 
Assembly of the National Education As- 
sociation in July, 1948, the recommend- 
ation was made that "salary differentials 
be based only on objective evidence of 
professional preparation and successful 
experience" and that "subjective merit 
rating for salary purposes be rejected 
as invalid, unreliable, and detrimental 
to the professional morale."4 


In its resolutions of 1954 and 1955, 
the Department of Classroom Teachers of 
the National Education Association said 
that it "strongly disapproves the use of 
any form of merit rating for the purpose 
of salary scheduling."5 A 1954 report of 
the Department's Committee on Merit Rat- 
ing likewise rejected merit rating for 
salary purposes and, in its stead, out- 
lined a program for increasing the ef- 
fectiveness of teaching through (1) 
selective recruitment of persons to be 
prepared as teachers, (2) careful at- 


tention to a probationary period for all 
new teachers, (3) more attention to the 
teacher's active period of service, 
particularly to economic security and 
favorable working conditions, and (4) an 
adequate retirement system. ® 


Teachers' unions, apparently, are 
likewise opposed to merit rating in con- 
nection with the determination of sala- 
ries. In December, 1955, Carl J. Megel, 
president of the American Federation of 
voiced strong opposition to 
it. 


An Apparent Decrease 


3. There is some evidence of a decline 
in the proportion of school systems in 
the United States using merit-rating 
plans as a basis of scheduling teachers' 
salaries. 


Trends in the use of merit-rating 
plans are difficult to assess because of 
several factors. For example, there are 
few, if any, salary schedules which are 
based primarily on merit rating or su- 
periority in teaching. The plans that 
are used are varied and essentially 
modifications of a true merit-rating 
system. Thus, any tabulation of schools 
using merit plans can be only rough 
counts which overlook the wide differ- 
ences in the plans enumerated. 


Perhaps the best known of merit-rating 
plans is that incorporated in the 
Feinberg Law passed by the legislature 
of the State of New York in 1947 and 
revised in 1951. Only part of the salary 
provisions outlined in the law provided 
for teacher promotions based on merit 
but even these, according to published 
reports, are being evaded by an increas-— 
ing number of New York school systems.8 


A report issued by the National Edu- 
cation Association in 1955 pointed out 
that the percentage of school systems in 
communities of more than 30,000 popu- 
lation with salary-schedule provisions 
for "superior-service maximums" had de- 
creased from 30.4 per cent in 1936-37 to 
4.0 per cent in 1954-55, aécording to an 
analysis of 168 salary schedules in 
1936-37 and of 421 schedules in 1954- 
55.9 On the other hand, in reporting its 
analysis of the 1954-55 teachers' salary 
schedules in 296 urban school districts 
with 30,000 to 100,000,population, the 
Association says that "quality of serv- 
ice is increasingly being recognized in 
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salary schedulés of school districts 
30,000 to 100,060 in population." It 
points out, however, that quality in 
service is defined both vaguely and spe- 
cifically and that various criteria are 
used in measuring it. 


Obviously, any. available count of sys- 
tems using merit rating is incomplete 
and, at best, involves a grouping of 
widely-different plans. Apparently, how- 
ever, the proportion of systems using 
merit plans has probably decreased to 
some extent in recent years. 


Merit Rating in Operation 
4. Merit-rating plans of various types 


are being used with some degree of suc- 
cess in a number of American communities. 


A number of school systems throughout 
the United States have provisions in 
their salary schedules designed to per- 
mit them to recognize superior teachers 
through increases in salary. Some have 
one or two "merit steps" within their 
regular salary schedules. Others have 
"superior-service maximum steps" at the 
upper end of their schedules. In all 
instances the experience and training of 
teachers are part of the criteria on 
which salaries are based. The other cri- 
teria vary somewhat from system to 
system. 


A few of the school systems throughout 
the United States currently employing 
some type of merit device in determining 
teachers' salaries are the following: 


Hot Springs, Arkansas; Chaffey Union High 
School District, Ontario, California; West 
Hartford, Connecticut; 11 Polk County, 
Florida; High School, Evanston, Illinois; 
Waterloo, Iowa; Lexington, Kentucky; Salem, 
Massachusetts; Kirkwood, Missouri; Newark, 
New Jersey; Troy, New York; Parma, Ohio; 
Allentown, Pennsylvania; Port Arthur, Texas; 
Walla Walla, Washington, and Wausau, Wis- 
consin. 


The list given above was chosen 
only to illustrate the wide geographic 
distribution of school systems using 
some type of merit rating. The names 
of other systems will be found in the 
publications listed at the end of this 
article but even these will not provide 
a complete enumeration. Smaller sys- 
tems, such as West Bend, Wisconsin, 
likewise use merit rating in some form 
but may not be listed in current lit- 
erature. 


Need for Research 


5. Despite the discussion and use of 
merit systems throughout the United 
States, little research in teacher 
rating has been undertaken in relation 
to salary determination. 


Like some other aspects of education, 
merit rating has been subjected to a 
tremendous amount of discussion and many 
trial-and-error attempts but little ef- 
fort has been made to conduct needed re- 
search in methodology or effects. In 
North Carolina an extensive study was 
made of existing programs and of the 
validity of suggested rating proce- 
dures.!* The results indicated rather 
clearly that more research and experi- 
mentation are needed; existing programs 
and procedures showed little promise of 
accomplishing the purposes which the 
state had hoped to attain when it began 
its consideration of merit rating. 

Numerous studies and articles dealing 
with the evaluation of the effectiveness 
of teachers are available, but very 
little reference is made to relating 
evaluation to salary schedules.!* Pre- 
sumably, however, they could provide 
some insight into the kinds of criteria 
which must be established if rating is 
to be used in salary determination. 


These May Help 


An administrator who has instructions 
from his board to institute some type of 
merit system is faced with a difficult 
task. No ready-made answers or systems 
are available to him but the following 
suggestions are worthy of his consider- 
ation: 


1. He should advise his board to pro- 
ceed slowly in implementing any decision 
it makes to institute merit rating. An 
adequate period of study and discussion 
should precede action. 


2. The teachers to be affected by the 
merit system should be involved in the 
study and planning on which the system 
is developed. The success of the plan 
will be affected by the extent of 
teacher participation in its develop- 
ment, 14 


3. The .plans used in other communities 
should be studied carefully. The experi- 
ence of these school systems will not 
only offer suggestions for positive ac- 
tion but also direct attention to pit- 
falls which must be avoided. 


4. The administrator should encourage 
research and experimentation in his own 
community, and studies by other groups 
and organizations, which will lead to 
the development of adequate devices and 
programs of evaluation which must be 
found before real success in merit 
rating can be expected. 

5. The administrator and his board 
must avoid the idea that merit rating 
will solve all of their personnel prob- 
lems. Merit rating is not a substitute 
for adequate and stimulating working 
conditions, constructive staff rela- 
tions, decent salaries, and provisions 
for the economic security of teachers. 
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r—FOR YOUR OWN PLANNING 


article do you agree? 


1. With which of the arguments for or against merit rating listed in this 


2. In what ways and to what extent sheuld the teachers 


3. What should an administrator do when his board directs him to inaugurate 
a merit-rating plan and the teachers in his system express strong oppo- 
sition to any form of merit rating for salary purposes? 
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